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THE UNITED COMMUNITIES. 


ONEIDA COMMUNITY 
Is an association living in Lenox, Madison Co., N. Y., four miles 
south of Oneida and a few rods from the Depot of the Midland 
Railroad. Number of members, 205. Land, 654 acres. Business, 
Manufacture of Hardware and Silk goods, Printing the CrrcuLar, 
Horticulture, &c. Theology, Perfectionism. Sociology, Bible 
Communism. 
WILLOW-PLACE COMMUNITY. 

Branch of O. C., on a detached portion of the domain, about one 
and one-fourth miles north of O. C. Mumber of members, 19. 
Business, Manufactures. 


WALLINGFORD COMMUNITY. 

Branch of O. C., at Wallingford, Conn., one mile west of the 
Hartfora and New Haven Railroad. Number of members, 45. 
Land, 228 acres. Business, Publishing, Job Printing, Manufac- 
tures, and Horticulture. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


The O. C. and Branches are not ‘‘ Free Lovers,” in the popuiar 
sense of the term. They call their social system Brste ComMUNISM 
or CompLex MarriAGE, and hold to freedom of love only within 
their own families, subject to Free Criticism and the principles of 
Male Continence. In respect to permanency, responsibility, and 
every essential point of difference between marriage and licentious- 
ness, the Oneida Communists stand with marriage. Free Love with 
them does zof mean freedom to love to-day and leave to-morrow ; 
nor freedom to take a woman’s person and keep their property to them- 
selves; nor freedom to freight a woman with offspring and send her 
down stream without care or help; nor freedom to beget children and 
leave them to the street and the poor-house. ‘Their Communities are 
families, as distinctly bounded and separated from promiscuous so- 
ciety as ordinary households. The tie that binds them together is as 


" permanent and sacred, to say the least, as that of marriage, for it is 


their religion. They receive no new members (except by deception 
or mistake), who do not give heart and hand to the family interest 
for life and forever. Community of property extends just as far as 
freedom of love. Every man’s care and every dollar of the common 
property are pledged for the maintenance and protection of the 
women and children of the Community. 


ADMISSIONS. 

These Communities are constantly receiving applications for ad- 
mission which they have to reject. It is difficult to state in any brief 
way all their reasons for thus limiting their numbers; but some of 
them are these: 1. The parent Community at Oneida is full. Its 
buildings are adapted toa certain number, and it wants no more. 
2. The Branch-Communities, though they have not attained the nor- 
mal size, have as many members as they can well accommodate, and 
must grow in numbers only as they grow in capital and buildings. 
3. The kind of men and women who are likely to make the Commu- 
nities grow, spiritually and financially, are scarce, and have to be 
sifted out slowly and cautiously. It should be distinctly understood 
that these Communities are not asylums for pleasure seekers or per- 
sons who merely want a home and a living. They will receive only 
those who are very much in earnest in religion. They have already 
done their full share of labor in criticising and working over raw re- 
cruits, and intend hereafter to devote themselves to other jobs (a 
plenty of which they have on hand), receiving only such members as 
seem likely to help and not hinder their work. As candidates for 
Communism multiply, it is obvious that they cannot all settle at 
Oneida and Wallingford. Other Communities must be formed; and 
the best way for earnest disciples generally is to work and wait, till 
the Spirit of Pentecost shall come on their neighbors, and give them 
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THE GEOLOGIC DEVIL. 


Home-Talk by J. H. N. 

HE doctrine of eternal evil, or the uncre- 
ated origin of the devil, as taught in the 
Bible, is obviously, to some rather distasteful. 
Suppose we try to shift the ideas on this sub- 
ject from the line of theological teaching to the 
teaching of geology. In speaking of eéernity, 
as related either to good or evil, one can hard- 
ly be said to know what is meant by the term. 
It is a word which conveys to us really no com- 
prehensible idea. Leaving, therefore, that 
word out of the account for the present, we 
will keep within limits of what we can compre- 
hend. As instructed by geology, we can think 
of a lapse of time that seems nearest to eter- 
nity. We can think of millions of millions of 

ages that have certainly passed away. 

Now taking the periods recorded in geology 
for eternity—the best eternity we can get any 
account of out of the Bible—.vhat do we find? 
We find there were animals existing back, ap- 
parently, at its very beginning. We trace 
them in the rocks, until they are lost in the ob- 
scurity of primeval matter. What kind of ani- 
mals were they? Well, they were in many re- 
spects like the animals found now, of the fish 
and reptile tribes. But the most certain thing 
about them is, that they were savage, murder- 
ous creatures, who devoured one another more 
mercilessly even than their corresponding 
types do now. We therefore know that as far 
back as we can see into the eternity that is 
past, wherever there was life there was war. 
The fishes found in the earliest rocks, with 
their bristling spines and terrible teeth and 
thick scales, suggest to our imagination the 
old armor-clad robber-barons of the middle 
ages. There is every sign of their having 
been terrible ruffians. The animals of later 
times have comparatively a much milder ap- 
pearance. 

Now the question arises, what is this animal 
life which we find existing thus from the begin- 
ning? What shall we call it? It is most indis- 
putably selfishness; and that is exactly the 
nature of the devil, as I understand it. It 
is carnality armed with scales and teeth— 
“pure cussedness,” as a Yankee humorist 
would say. Among such animals, there could 
be nothing but war. Gouge and be gouged, 
kill and be killed, was the law. It was hell; 
what else could you make of it? 

Now I understand that salvation consists in 
being saved from the spirit of such animals. 
That is precisely the hope of our race. Men 
in the flesh are confessedly like animals, selfish 
and predaceous ; their relations to each other 
are of the saurian character. They are saved 
to acertain extent from gross manifestations 
of brute ferocity by the external influence of 
civilization. But after all, look at trade, and 
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what is it? It is like the immemorial predacity 
of animals—one eating the other—the strong 
robbing, persecuting and abusing the weak ; 
it is a tempered form of misery and destruc- 
tion. Its spirit is one which seeks its own; 
and in order to get its own, destroys whatever 
intervenes, without regard to right or con- 
science. Now that is what I think of as the 
devil. The spirit of heaven—the spirit of the 
day of Pentecost—is the opposite of all that. 

With this definition of the word devil, un- 
derstanding by it the brute spirit that robs and 
devours its neighbor, we are sure that it has 
existed from the beginning of the geologic 
periods at least. We see distinctly the traces 
of it at work during all the epochs this side of 
the Plutonian fires. Evil in this form presents 
itself to the eye through the whole of the geo- 
logic eternity. 

If this is true of evil, it is also not less true 
of good, though the latter has not always been 
so manifest. The signs of good must be 
sought deeper. I fully believe that there has 
been in existence side by side with evil through 
all those ages, not only a Good Being, but a 
family of beings, with a spirit opposed to that 
of the brutes—a spirit of Communism. ‘They 
were God’s angels. ‘That is a fact that the 
exclusively scientific will not perhaps receive, 
because they cannot see it. But a miserable 
outlook its denial gives them; they have all 
the evil without the good. While the infidel 
can see that there have existed from a guasi 
eternity, living personal beings, full of a selfish, 
murderous spirit, on the side of good he can- 
not see any real being, but only an abstract 
principle. He can see the devil, and is obliged 
to see him; but to see God, is a matter of 
faith. The devil, as the rocks declare, has 
been incarnate from the eternal ages; but we 
are only beginning in these last periods to dis- 
cover and talk about the reality of God. I 
believe that God and the communistic family 
which are co-eternal with the serpent, have 
been brooding over the whole creation, have 
guided it, and made it serve progress and im- 
provement. They have worked the evil princi- 
ple into forms that have made it useful, causing 
the sheep to succeed the shark, and the cow 
to displace the crocodile. Thug-evil, if end- 
less, is limited by the presence of all-surround- 
ing, persistent good. 


THE THREE BIBLE-SOCIALISMS. 


[Selected from G. W. N.’s Writings.) 
HE Old Testament in its treatment of 
marriage leans somewhat to the polyga- 
mic form of it. Moses recognized this form 
and provided for it in the Jewish law; and the 
example of the great Israelites, Abraham, 
Jacob, David and Solomon, seems to lend 
whatever sanction their acknowledged charac- 
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ter as the heroes of the Old Testament can 
give to the polygamic system. 

The New Testament, on the other hand, 
while it tolerates both monogamy and polyga- 
my, leans as decidedly in its teaching and 
most illustrious examples toward celibacy. 
Paul advised marriage only as a last resort and 
refuge from a worse evil. His own example 
and that of Christ, are very emphatic on the 
side of entire continence. 

Thus the letter of the two Testaments and 
the literal examples of their chief exponents 
look in opposite directions, one favoring 
polygamy, the other celibacy. How are they 
to be reconciled? Evidently by going beyond 
the ter in both cases, and discerning the 
spirit of the Bible teachings on this subject. 

In doing so we find that the Old ‘Testament 
code of sexual morality was adapted to a state 
of selfishness, and was intended to regulate it, 
not as a finality, but with a view to a future 
condition in which a nobler law should rule. 
As Moses was not a competitor but a forerun- 
ner of Christ, so marriage whether plural or 
single, was but the schoolmaster to a better 
social state. 

Again, the New Testament rule of celibacy, 
as recommended by Paul, was evidently but 
a provisional measure, looking to the avoid- 
ance of troubles and distraction during the 
transition which was about to usher the church 
into the full unity of the Kingdom of Heaven. 
“The time,” said Paul, referring to the ap- 
proaching Second Coming, “is short : it remain- 
eth that both they that have wives be as though 
they had none: . .and they that buy as 
though they possessed not; . . for the 
fashion of this world passeth away.” It did 
pass away for the Primitive Church within 
that generation, and with it the occasion for 
Paul’s provisional advice. 

In a word, while the 4/fter of the Old and 
New Testaments differed as to the details of 
sexual conduct, each proposing the course that 
was best adapted to its period, the spirit of 
both is only satisfied by that final relation of 
complete brotherhood, in which “ they neither 
marry nor are given in marriage, but are [in 
respect to unselfish relations| as the angels of 
God.” 

We may therefore classify the three princi- 
pal socialistic variations of the present day as 
follows : 

The Mormons, representing polygamy, stand 
on the letter of the Old Testament. 

The Shakers, representing celibacy, stand 
on the letter of the New Testament. 

Bible Communists, representing the unself- 
ish organization final Christianity, stand on 
the spirit of the whole Bible. 


ENVY. 





NVY is of a more interior character per- 
haps than any other of the works of the 

flesh, and is therefore the longest lived and 
most ineradicable. It is a virulent poison in 
the moral system, and it works more ill to our 
neighbor, and if we may make comparisons, 
has less affinity with the character of God than 
any of the propagations of Satan which curse 
human nature. In the Bible it is classed by 





Paul with murders, drunkenness, fornication 
and the like ; and the tenth commandment dis- 
tinguishes it as one of the things most hateful 
to God. The histories of Cain and of Saul 
portray this sin in all its deformity. “The 
Lord had respect unto Abel and to his offer- 
ing, but unto Cain and his offering he had not 
respect ; and Cain was very wroth and Ais coun- 
tenance fell, and he slew Abel, because his own 
works were evil and his brother’s righteous ”— 
a murder capable of the least palliation con- 
ceivable. In the same bitterness of envy, 
Saul became the enemy of David, and practised 
mischief on him continually. When the 
women answered one another as they played 
and said Saul had slain his thousands, and 
David his ten thousands, Saul was very wroth, 
and he eyed David from that day and forward. 
David could not by the most noble magnanim- 
ity, by returning him good for evil, disarm his 
malice ; and he pursued David until his own 
untimely death. Both Cain and Saul had the 
priority and natural advantage of their rivals, 
and had they been equally righteous would 
not have had their rule disputed ; so that their 
envy was doubly inexcusable. For envy, the 
brethren of Joseph sold him into Egypt, and 
for envy, was Jesus delivered of the Jews to 
Pontius Pilate. Murder seems to be the ripe 
fruit of envy, which has in its seed malignity 
of every degree. 

In the present state of civilized life, the di- 
rect external demonstrations of this passion 
are slight; and in this day of superficial 
reformations, numerous as they are, it has elu- 
ded notice and rebuke. But it is busy enough 
beneath the surface, and sufficiently disastrous 
in its effects. It is “ rottenness in the bones” 
of the social body. It comes between broth- 
ets, and severs the closest friends. It is Mor- 
decai at the gate of many a man’s house, who 
would be happy if some one else were not hap- 
pier. It consumes the life of thousands in all 
ranks ; and it is the special bane of the lower 
ranks of society. Indeed we are safe in ap- 
pealing to the common conscience for a witness 
to all that we have said about the guilt and 
misery of envy ; for the Scripture saith not in 
vain—* The spirit that dwelleth in us lusteth 
to envy.” And though we are differently con- 
stituted in this respect, he must be singularly 
happy to whom these words could never apply. 

Believers, in their childish state, have not 
escaped the temptations of envy. Paul found 
it in the Corinthian church, as appertaining to 
babes in Christ—to those who had not arrived 
at the full stature of men in Christ Jesus. 
Charity, which envieth not, is the mature at- 
tainment of a son of God—of one who has ad- 
vanced from the first to the second class of 
believers, or from the “legal carnal” to the 
spiritual state. There are some things in the 
circumstances of believers which particularly 
expose them to temptations from this lust of 
the flesh. Self-depreciation is natural to the 
childish state, when we are chastened, and 
are judging ourselves that we should not 
be chastened, and are much occupied with mor- 
tifying revelations of human nature in the old 
man: and as literal poverty is often the parent 
of envy, so the poverty-stricken spirit dwells 
with a morbid exaggeration upon the blessings 





of others and its own distresses, till it has to 
struggle with envy as in a death-grasp. Again, 
in a society of believers a great variety of char- 
acters, and extremes of condition, mental and 
external, are brought into unusual contiguity, 
and this presents strong invitations to «nvy. 
Comparisons are natural aslife. Besides, God’s 
ways are not as our ways; and in his spiritual 
bestowments he often makes the first last, and 
the last first. He receives the prodigal son 
with rejoicing and feasting; and some who 
have served him many years are ready to say, 
“Thou never gavest us a kid that we might 
make merry with our friends.” 

But when that which is perfect is come— 
when we have received charity and are fully 
born of God—envy will be destroyed. Love 
and envy cannot dwell together ; one will de- 
stroy the other; and in believers, love will 
conquer. It will certainly displace envy, if we 
hold tast the beginning of our confidence. All 
the truths of the gospel, as they are apprehen- 
ded in the heart, go to strengthen us in love, 
against envy. For instance, the doctrine of 
Paul in 1 Cor. 12, concerning spiritual gifts 
and the organized church—that there are many 
members yet but one body ; and the eye can- 
not say unto the hand, I have no need of thee, 
nor again the head to the feet, 1 have no need 
of you; and whether one member suffers, all 
the members suffer with it; or one member be 
honored, all the members rejoice with it. One 
spirit will diffuse a mutual delight, though a 
particular sense in the body may be more im- 
mediately the receiver. Again, the words of 
Paul in the same epistle, “ All things are yours, 
and ye are Christ’s, and Christ is God’s,” pre- 
sent a perfect antidote to envy. A man can- 
not envy his wife or children ; they are his, 
and in all their blessing and honor he is doubly 
blessed and honored. We cannot envy the 
saints, for they are ours; and all that God 
gives them will fill our cup of happiness. 
And certainly when we are in perfect union 
with God we shall rejoice as he does in all the 
happiness and glory and beauty that he can 
make abound, and self will be as a drop in the 
bucket, and as small dust in the balance. 
Our love to him will make us feel most hear- 
tily that he has a right to do what he will with 
his own, and we shall choose to be set every 
one of us in the body as it hath pleased him. 

The spiritual glory and beauty which will 
shine forth from a society where envy is dis- 
placed by love, will be a world’s admiration. 
There is nothing which gives such an unwon- 
ted charm to natural character as freedom 
from envy. It is the same as simplicity—and 
expresses itself in pure impulsive delight—in 
happiness and beauty, wherever it is seen, with- 
out having always a miserable reference to 
one’s own concern in it. Such loveliness will 
be the adorning of the children of God: and 
if envy made the countenance of Cain to fall, 
love, which rejoices in all happiness, shall 
make the countenance of its possessor radiant 
with beauty. H. 


—lIn all we do we must give attention to these 
three things in their proper order: first, spiritual 
benefit; secondly, usefulness ; and, thirdly, present 
pleasure and appearance. 
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THE LAST LESSON. 





HE apostle John, who is looked upon, I 
believe, as a herald of the Second 
Coming, and as a representative of the stand- 
ard of holiness attained by the Primitive 
Church at the last hour, sets forth that stand- 
ard in a most emphatic way and by repeated 
assertions. He seems to have meant it as a 
test in those days of universal corruption and 
false profession. He says, among other 
things: “If a man say, I love God, and hateth 
his brother, he is a liar: for he that loveth not 
his brother whom he hath seen, how can he 
love God whom he hath not seen?” I wonder 
if others have been as much puzzled by this 
passage as I have ; as though it were possible 
to see God as we see our neighbor. John had 
always seemed to me to put our neighbor before 
God by insisting, as he appears to do, on our 
loving him first. But I have lived long enough 
to get at his real meaning. I had to learn 
many lessons before I could appreciate this 
last one—this “cap-stone” of the temple of 
holiness. I have come at last to see that un- 
less I can take my place harmoniously in the 
social economy of heaven, as it is now in the 
course of development here below, there can 
be no salvation for my soul. This impression 
is the deepest I have ever received. The truth 
seems to reach me now in a focus, as it were. 
I might say on ¢his “hang all the law and the 
prophets;” yes, the love of our neighbor is to be 
the test of our standing in the sight of God— 
indeed, it is the only means of true happiness. 
Paul, therefore, makes a great account of the 
spirit of charity—a spirit that finds its hap- 
piness so decidedly in harmony, that it will 
love its very enemies rather than not love at 
all. Were I to select one feature more than 
another of this charity as a prerequisite for 
the heavenly state on the part of all, it would 
be: “seeketh not her own.” For the spirit of 
heaven to take full effect, there must be recip- 
rocation. It will not do for one half to be un- 
selfish, and the other half selfish, We can 
imagine the blessedness that would ensue 
from every one, striving to make his neighbor 
happy. A great deal is made of unity and 
agreement, because they show a good spirit. 
Heaven itself would not be what it is without 
charity. Every one knows how Christ insisted 
that before we attempted to approach God 
in any way, we must first be at peace with 
our neighbor. We have to do with one an- 
other at any rate, and the only satisfactory 
course is to acknowledge God in one another; 
for if we cannot approach Him indirectly by 
honoring Him in one another, we are certainly 
not fit to entertain Him directly ; and this I 
think is the tenor of the quotation from John. 
We might ask, how is it that when probing our 
relations to God, we are so often referred by 
some inward monition to our relations with 
those around us. Is the one still a test of the 
other? Can we not get around that “ first be 
reconciled to thy neighbor?” It is a question 
that concerns us all deeply, for many have as- 
sumed such relations with God as will not 
stand the test of the judgment. They will 
therefore be compelled to hear the unwelcome 
“T never knew you,” R. S. D. 





MAKE HOME BRIGHT AND PLEASANT. 





More than building shadowy mansion, 
More than dress and fine array, 

More than domes and lofty steeples, 
More than station, power and sway. 
Make your home both neat and tasteful, 

Bright and pleasant, always fair, 
Where each heart shall rest contented, 
Greater for each beauty there. 


More than lofty swelling tides, 
More than fashion’s luring glare, 
More than mammon’s gilded honors, 
More than thoughts can well compare— 
See that home is made attractive 
By surroundings pure and bright : 
Trees arranged with taste and order, 
Flowers with alt their sweet delights. 


Seek to make your homes most lovely, 
Let it be a smiling spot, 

Where in sweet contentment, resting, 
Care and sorrow are forgot ; 

Where the flowers and trees are waving, 
Birds will sing their sweetest songs, 

Where the purest thoughts will linger, 
Confidence and love belong. 


There each heart will rest contented, 
Seldom wishing far to roam ; 
Or if roaming, still we cherish, 
Memories of that pleasant home. 
Such a home makes man the better— 
Pure and lasting its control ; 
Home, with pure and bright surroundings, 
Leaves its impress on the soul, 
[Zxchange. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 








[A gentleman from Canada who visited us a few 
weeks since, gives an account of his journey, and 
his impressions of the Community, in the following 
amusing letter :] 

——, Ontario, Sept. 3, 1873. 

DEAR Mr. Pitt:—On the 3oth of last June I 
started for New York to meet my sister and broth- 
er-in-law, who had taken pains to cross the At- 
lantic for a week’s visit in Ontario. You may 
imagine the pleasure it afforded us to meet after 
eleven years’ separation. I had resolved ( if well ) 
to call at the O. C. on my way. I saw in the Cir- 
CULAR a short time previous the statement that 
T. L. Pitt was in Canada ; and as you had not called 
on us, I hoped you had returned. I spent a short 
time at Niagara, but cannot express my admiration 
at that magnificent sight. Onward I sped, and 
finally alighted at Oneida. On inquiring at a sa- 
loon how far it was to the Community grounds, I 
was informed that it was three miles; and on being 
pressed to hire a conveyance I intimated my inten- 
tion of walking, on which a talented individual 
replied, that rather than see me walk he would take 
me there for twelve shillings! He must have felt 
a great sympathy for my poor legs, which sadly 
required a stretch after so long aride. I started 
again full of hope and a long-pent-up desire to see 
the O.C. I was some way down the tfack, look- 
ing eagerly right and left for a glimpse of the man- 
sion, when I met an individual, and asked, “‘ Where 
is the O. C?” He replied, “Just behind that 
clump of trees.” Coming at last ins sight of the 
mansion I sat down and gazed on the peaceful hab- 
itation, when the first thing that came to mind was, 
“Peace be within thy walls, O Jerusalem.” Bracing 
up, I put for the building and inquired for Mr. Pitt, 
but was informed you were away; then my heart 
sunk and I began to consider how I was to geta 
footing there. I next inquired for Mr. S. New- 
house, also away. Now, thought I, ‘I’m euchered” 
(excuse the phraseology). However, I made more 
inquiries for a Mr. Hutchins ; for, mind you, I had 
the sagacity to inquire for the trappers. To a gen- 
tleman who was so kind as to escort me to the re- 





ception-room I expressed my sorrow at Mr. Pitt’s 
absence ; but was somewhat relieved by being told, 
“We will take care of you, never mind.” I must 
here thank the lady receiving the visitors for her 
kind courtesy. Mrs. T.’s kindness leaves a lasting 
impression. Whilst in the reception-room two la- 
dies and a gentleman, or rather two women and a 
man entered, wrote their names in the Register, and 
showed suppressed laughter. I felt powerfully dis- 
gusted. I think it would take Darwin sometime to 
get all the monkey out of such individuals. At 
last I was introduced to Mr. Hutchins, junior, who 
recognized me, but I should not have known him 
had I not been told it was he. Now, thought I, I 
shall not pass for an imposter. Mr. Hutchins gave 
up all the afternoon to show me about. I went all 
over the buildings, from the tower to the cellar. I 
congratulate you on the beautiful neatness of every- 
thing. I must not forget the ladies’ linen-room, all 
so tidy. I don’t believe we can become temples of 
the Holy Ghost and have clean houses and dirty 
cellars. All must be clean. This I noticed at the 
Community. There was the same equal carefulness 
distributed everywhere. 

The farm was delightful, but I did not like the 
manure system. It savored somewhat of the 
Mechi system, though not asuccess. All honor to 
Alderman Mechi, the first agronome in the 
world, undoubtedly. I have made farming a study 
for many years, both in England and Flanders, and 
longed for half a day with the farm superintendent, 
though no doubt that gentleman does not wish to 
be bothered. Tell him, with my respects, not to 
forget a little gypsum under the barn, and some 
dry absorbent, as sawdust or peat. 

I must not here forget a half-hour’s chat with 
Mr. Cragin in his little office—truly a delightful half 
hour ; many thanks to Mr. C. for his kind sympa- 
thy and courtesy. That half hour will not be easi- 
ly forgotten. I was next introduced toa Mr. . 
a trout-fisher ; one, I was told, who is personally 
acquainted with all the trout in your section. It 
was amusing and pleasing to me to see the sympa- 
thy that existed between \ portsmen and fishermen. 
I must here say that Mr. Trout-fisher’s face left a 
most pleasing impression, and | wish him many a 
pleasant time at Joppa. I’m sure he is a famous 
fisher, and you can’t do without him at Joppa. Your 
collection of birds, eggs, etc., is famous. 





Your library is splendid. Believe me, I saw 
many of the advantages of Bible Communism. I 
had some fears about the Community, for we are 
all liable to attacks from Satan. My fear was, that 
worldly prosperity, ease and luxury might creep in 
and gain a footing, to the detriment of your peace. 
And another was that might not the Community 
become a little golden calf? A good man has said 
we must be weaned irom the church as well as the 
world. May we all take for our motto Fesus only. 

The little rose-garden was beautiful. I should 
like to know some more of the Community folks ; 
for those whom I saw seemed to me to bear a white 
seal in their foreheads, and such company is always 
delightful. I thought I was in the “delectable moun- 
tains.” Isee by the CIRCULAR that your neighbors 
about Joppa have shown you some attention. Hap- 
py neighbors ; I envy their opportunities. Should 
any Community folks pass here they may find rest 
and a guide, food and fire. 

On my return home I found a photograph of the 
Oneida Chateau awaiting me. I immediately had 
it framed, and it now hangs in our little room where 
my eyes gaze on it many times in aday. Many, 
many thanks for this kind favor. I enjoyed a nice 
dinner at the Chateau, and Mr. Hutchins kindly 
drove me to the station in the evening. I have 
mentioned these few things to show you how kindly 
I was received in your absence. Last week I 
drove a Roman Catholic priest (who is a relative 
of one of my neighbors) to the Strathroy station, 
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He is in office in Brooklyn. I mentioned to him 
that I had been to see the O. C. in New York. He 
turned round and said, “ Were you not disgusted 
with them?” I replied, “ No sir, I was not.” I 
don’t know what he thought of me, but I pitied 
him. Your CIRCULAR continues to interest us 
much. I spoke much about the Community to my 
sister, who expressed the suspicion that she thought 
I was going to join the Community. I assured her 
I had not even a thought of doing sucha thing. I 
am a staunch admirer of what I should call a/most 
perfection. \f the Community were not governed 
by some higher impulse than ordinary morality it 
could not exist. I will once more wish that “ peace 
may be within your walls,” and happiness among 
your people. I hope to become more and more 
acquainted with Bible Communism, and trust, 
though an outsider, I may be able to add my testi- 
mony that this is the truth. Is Christianity to finish 
with profession? Nay, but it must shine in the 
practice. Richard Weaver said if he went into a 
dirty house and was told Christian people kept it, 
he would not believe it. 1am noadmirer of Metho- 
dism, but, Well done Weaver. 

Hoping to hear from you at your leisure I remain 
ever your attached friend, 





ONEIDA CIRCULAR. 
ices Ok Winans EpITor. 


MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 22, 1873. 


ABOUT OUR VISITORS. 





CYNICAL stranger assured us lately that he 

considered us “a very narrow-minded people, 
because we lived so much within ourselves, and 
did not come in contact at all with the progressive 
minds of the age.” This criticism seemed too ab- 
surd to be treated seriously. We had imagined 
that compared with ordinary households we lived 
in the very focus of publicity and progress. Why 
scarcely a day in the year passes in which we do 
not “entertain strangers.” During the summer, 
our grounds and garden-walks are thronged with 
visitors; and from ten to fifty eat daily at the 
Community table. Not a few of these strangers 
are persons of distinction; men who have made 
their mark in the business world—or have achieved 
excellence as artists, musicians, elocutionists or 
authors. They are people with “ideas” and come 
here purposely to study our social experiment ; 
often “ takin’ notes’”—and then tellipg all the world 
through some paper what they saw and heard 
while here. Such people do not leave us without 
exchanging intellectual wares, or exhibiting their 
artistic gifts. Within the last three weeks we have 


entertained intelligent and progressive people, not 


only from all parts of the United States, but from 
the cultivated nations of Europe. A Hungarian 
artist—a Danish student—a Polish gentleman, for- 
merly attached to the military staff of the Pacha of 
Egypt, a Swiss governess, and English tourists of 
all classes, traveling on business, or to see the 
wonders of the New World, made it a special point 
to visit the Oneida Community. Following these 
came a very superior pianist and comic vocalist, who 
had accompanied Mrs. Scott Siddons two years, and 
afterward Parepa Rosa, inaprofessional tour. He 
gave in our Hall an impromptu concert—a rich 
and rare entertainment. The next day the world- 
renowned quartette, General Tom Thumb and wife, 
her sister, and Commodore Nutt, made their first 
appearance on our stage, and charmed not only our 
own family, but a large circle of neighbors and vis- 
itors. And ows season is by no means over yet. 
The sort of people who visit us do not flit alto- 





gether when fashion withdraws from the great wa- 
tering-place hotels, to hold her court in the city. 
They come when we least expect them ; and I do 
not know as we should be taken by surprise if the 
Archbishop of Canterbury himself should drop in 
on us one of these days. 

With such opportunities for seeing and convers- 
ing with superior people, with a unique and varied 
correspondence, with a library overflowing with 
the latest fapers and periodicals, and with, we mod- 
estly think, a rather marked tendency to freedom 
and originality of thought among ourselves, we 
venture to hope that the charge of narrow-mind- 
edness will fall to the ground. Unless indeed, as 
we sometimes surmise, liberal-mindedness means 
with our critics an unbounded receptivity to every 
person and opinion that comes along—a wholly in- 
discriminating acceptance of whatever mental pabu- 
lum is offered without power to digest, reject or 
select for ourselves. If that is liberal-mindedness, 
I suppose we shall have to confess that we are nar- 
row-minded. Cc. A. M. 


FIRST STEPS. 





OME people are in haste to have the Commu- 

nity grow. “ Why is it so slow,” say they, 
“in making converts?” Softly, friends. Every- 
thing in its time. The first business of the 
Community has been to win the power Zo de. With 
it as with every reform, there have been two dan- 
gers to master, one working from within, and one 
from without. Treachery and desertion on the one 
side, and persecution on the other, have stood 
ready to destroy it from its birth; and not till 
both of these elements were outgrown could the 
Community be said to exist. Let us see how it 
has met them. 

In the first place, at New Haven, where the re- 
ligious part of the movement begun in 1834, 
hoth internal evil and external prejudice were too 
strong for it. The nucleus of believers there 
formed, was broken up and scattered to the winds. 
The cohesive germ remained only in one man, 
J. H. Noyes. After a year or two of confusion, 
he rallied a small band at Putney for another 
attempt. This time the movement was successful 
on the internal side. The unity there developed 
was too strong to be overthrown; the friends held 
together in spirit, but they had no defense against 
outward enemies. Persecution came, and again 
the infant organization was broken up and dis- 
persed. 

The next rally was at Oneida; and here, the 
Community is achieving, we think, a victory on both 
sides. It has developed a strength to protect itself 
from parasites and false elements within; and 
has so far disarmed prejudice as to be free from 
the danger of serious persecution from without. 

To pass these three stages in the defensive life 
of the Community, has taken time; and any one 
who will study the philosophy of its progress will 
see in these stages a sufficient answer to the ques- 
tion why .the Community has not gone forth in 


efforts to make converts. G. W. N. 


Our John says he wants to make a mark in the 
world. I hope he wont! I hope he will let it 
alone, and not mark it at all—it has been scratched 
enough already! My neighbor over there has 
been cutting down all the trees on his hill, and I 
suppose he thinks he has made a great mark in the 
world. And the everlasting young man has been 
to our house with his girl, and written his name on 
the plastering ; he wanted to make a mark in the 
world, you see. I tell you it is a shame to have 
to “make your mark.” The only man in Hamp- 
shire Corner who ever “ made his mark” was Levi 
Proctor, and he didn’t amount to much except at 
hog-killing and fox-hunting. A. B. 





AMONG OUR ARCHIVES. 





Vv. 


HE diary kept by J. while at Andover re- 

minds us not a little of the experiences of 
James Brainerd Taylor. He has resolved to re- 
main a young convert for ever ; but he has not yet 
discovered the fact that salvation from sin in this 
world is among the possibilities attainable by man, 
and therefore suffers much from condemnation. 
He has seasons of spiritual comfort and is unflag- 
ging in his zeal; but his body pines under the 
strain to which his mind and spirit are subjected. 

In July, 1832, he writes: 

“On the 18th of September, 18311 hope I gave 
my heart to God. There was much of delight, and, 
as I view the case now, much of sin in my first 
spiritual exercises. I became so much absorbed 
in meditation on the goodness of God and on the 
novelty of my situation, etc., that my mind seemed 
to lose its faculty of self-control and I was for 
several days at the mercy of my imagination. My 
physical system sunk under the intensity and pro- 
traction of the discipline, and I was forced to direct 
my mind by every means in my power from reflec- 
tion on religious subjects. In this fact I can see 
«a reason for the spiritual declension which suc- 
ceeded and which maintained its dominion over 
me during the following winter. 1 determined from 
the first to become by permission of Providence a 
minister of the gospel, and commenced soon the 
study of Hebrew. My health was such as forbade 
much application or much effort of any kind, and 
accordingly I came to Andover on the first of 
November unprepared to enter the seminary, and 
in a state of spiritual desolation. However my 
health improved by the diet and exercise of the 
seminary, and in four weeks I was admitted to the 
class and began to feel encouraged somewhat in 
regard to spiritual matters. My habits of devotion 
were irregular and I just contrived to live along, 
as I may say, from hand to mouth, with my under- 
standing convinced, but my heart and practical 
principles at variance with it. I meditated much 
on divine things, but to little profit. 

“On the 25th of December, while on my knees 
in prayer, I devoted myself to the missionary 
cause, and then after a long interval of darkness 
once more held sweet communion with God. From 
this time my standard of Christian duty and re- . 
sponsibility began to rise, and the thought for the 
first time began to develope itself that I must 
habitually live entirely for the service of God. 
After a season of considerable spiritual enjoyment 
I began again to sink. There seemed to be a gen- 
eral declension in the seminary. Disputes, excite- 
ments, levity, and trifling with the Scriptures and 
sacred things became exceedingly prevalent among 
us, and the Holy Spirit was grieved away. I 
seemed under a constraint to float with the current, 
and lost much of my spirituality and love of prayer 
and meditation. About the last of April, after a 
tedious session of six months, I returned home. 
There I had leisure and solitude, and in view of 
my backslidden state, and as a preparation for 
uniting with the church, I gave myself up very 
much to devotional exercises. I found much en- 
enjoyment in this, and I trust my views were pro- 
fitably enlarged. 

“On the 13th of May I made a public profes- 
sion of religion. With the new responsibilites of 
my situation I made new resolutions of devoted- 
ness to God, and determined no longer to live at 
the low-rate piety which is so common in the 
Christian church. Christians in the region of 
Putney at that time were in an exceeding dull state. 
I found little opportunity for active service, and 
my health, which had not recovered the shock it 
received six months before, was such as did not 
allow of much independent exertion. A few days 
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. before the end of my vacation, I rode to Chester- 


field with Miss Abby White, and I bless God that 
her conversation was made edifying to my soul in 
a very remarkable degree. I received an impulse 
which I trust I never shall lose. 


“] returned to Andover on the 29th of May, 
determined to commence a new and independent 
course of life, to set myself against the current of 
unhallowed levity, which during the last term threat- 
ened to sweep away the last vestige of piety from 
among us. By the blessing of God I was enabled 
to begin, and I found a satisfaction in confessing 
my sins and expressing to some of my classmates, 
especially my roommate, my determination in re- 
gard to my future course. I found others who 
could sympathize with me in opposition to the pre- 
vailing sins of the seminary, and a prayer-meeting 
was established with a view to effect our purposes. 
I have enjoyed much in those meetings and we 
trust our prayers in some measure have been 
answered. 


“Having sounded the minds of my friends at 
home in regard to my becoming a missionary and 
finding no formidable opposition, I no longer felt 
any hesitation about declaring my intentions, and I 
now feel that I am indeed set apart for that work. 
I have promised before God, angels and men that 
I will hold myself ready to go into foreign service 
when and where I shall be called. May I never 
regret the promise, though it leads me to the stake ! 


“ Fuly ist, Sabbath.—My health is unexpected- 
ly improved, and I was able to attend and enjoy 
the exercises of God’s house, but dared not exer- 
cise my mind much for fear of a return of my 
nervous difficulties. In this state of body it is 
almost impossible for a sinner of my stamp to live 
near to God. Nevertheless I was enabled to 
watch my heart and to feel a tenderness of con- 
science which is always refreshing. I went to my 
meeting in Boxford after service P. M., and was 
wonderfully sustained in an exhortation of an 
hour’s length on the subject of prayer. My suc- 
cess was so much better than I expected that I 
was much troubled with spiritual pride on my re- 
turn home. I was much exhausted after my effort, 
and walk of five miles, and went to bed expecting 
a bad Monday. 


“ 9uly 2d.—Suffered much from low spirits to- 
day. The main subject of my meditations was 
my own insignificance. I thought of the majesty 
and glory of God, and in imagination went out 
into space until I could survey in one prospect the 
universe which he governs, and then as my 
thoughts reverted to myself I could plainly see that 
my annihilation or banishment from God would 
make but an imperceptible gap in creation or in 
the ranks of heaven. Why then should I presume 
that I am a favorite with God? There is no rea- 
son why I should attract his notice and love more 
than millions of my fellow-men. The question then 
should not be, Does God love me ? but, Do I love 
God? Do I love him for what he zs ? for I can 
never recommend myself to him by loving him 
for his peculiar love to me, for giving me a hope of 
heaven. There is much in such meditations to 
disturb the soul. I trust they will produce hu- 
mility. 

“I had a long conversation in the evening with 
A. D. Smith about that subject which has been 
much on my mind, the declension of piety in the 
seminary. He feels as J do, and I have reason to 
believe he will do something. We unbosomed 
ourselves to each other, and traced out the course 
which our minds had followed for months ‘and 
years past. Found abundant matter for sympathy 
in regard to our contests with the wickedness of 
our hearts On the whole I was much edified. 
We discussed the missionary question with all con- 





fidence and freedom. I have hopes that he will 
be led to devote himself to that blessed enterprise. 
We protracted our conversation till after midnight.” 


COMMUNITY FOURNAL. 


ONEIDA. 
—Our ‘table is abundantly supplied this season 
with a good quality of musk- and water-melons, 
which are grown at Joppa. 


—The fruit-growers are picking and packing 
Flemish Beauty pears for the New York market. 
This variety is very nice this year and we have 
harvested one hundred and seventy-five bushels. 

—Our photographic studio is closed for this sea- 
son; not, however, till the artist had caught more 
than one happy expression, which has been im- 
prisoned by the sunlight for our gratification in 
time to come. 


—Dorr, a doughty three-year-old, announced 
with awful gravity at the Villa dinner-table on Sat- 
urday, that “Aunt Mary was sick.” There is a 
long and interesting story connected with “ Aunt 
Mary’s sickness,” but it may be found in a nut- 
shell in the twenty-third verse of the thirtieth chap- 
ter of Genesis. 


—Our hired people at the fruit-house and laundry 
have a pleasant way of making their tea. Each one 
brings her “ drawing,” puts it in a general pot, and 
at the right time, it is all made together for the 
whole. They have found one tea-pot better than a 
dozen. Good! Let it spread, till they not only 
have tea, but “all things common.” 


—The foundry-men are rejoicing in a new water- 
wheel, a turbine from the O. C. machine-shop, and 
known in this vicinity as a * Holmes wheel,” so 
named from the inventor, our venerable friend and 
neighbor, H. W. Holmes, of Siloam. This improve- 
ment, with the new crane now erecting under the 
supervision of E. P. Inslee, will enable us to un- 
dertake large castings with a fair prospect of suc- 
cess. 

—One of the many things for which we are 
thankful is that we have pleasant neighbors. 
Those around us years ago, were not always dis- 
posed to treat us with friendliness or even toler- 
ance. But time has wrought a change; some, 
who were formerly bitter, have moved away, and 
circumstances seem to have affected the feelings of 
others who remain, till now, we often gratefully 
acknowledge favors shown us by them. The pres- 
ent mutual good feeling is pleasing, and we trust it 
will never be less. 

—The superintendents at the laundry have 
thrown out the Shaker washing-machines and sub- 
stituted the Nonpareil machines, manufactured by 
Oakley & Keating, of New York. These, for 
several reasons, give better satisfaction. It is easi- 
er to keep them clean and in running order, while 
the clothes are more easily handled and not so liable 
to be torn. Two of the small Potter & Parin 
flat-iron heaters are used this summer and liked 
because they do not throw so much heat into the 


room as a larger heater, which is preferred in the 
winter. 


—This is the season of greatest activity in 
all departments of Community industry, and the 
foremen are crowding sail to meet the demands 
on them. The harvest time of the trap-business 
comes in autumn, and there is lively handling just 
now of springs, jaws 407s, swivels, etc., etc., at 
W.P. The silk-department, having recovered its 
hinds from their hop-picking holiday, is putting in 
its “best licks ;” and the same may be said of 
the fruit-preserving department, which, do its best, 
cannot fill all the mouths that are open toward it 
and expectant. A Community “bee” occasionally 
helps them through a pinch at the preservatory. 


—Our youngest is unnamed. It is the fifteenth 
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boy out of twenty-five children born to the Com- 
munity within four years. “Sarah said, The Lord 
hath made me to /aug/, and all that hear will laugh 
with me.” We have heard this laugh of the moth- 
er-to-be, from whom the gift has seemed to be 
withholden, and itis the happiest laugh in the 
world. It is the running over of pure joy. It has 
rippled and echoed in all the quarter of the house 
where we room ever since the year begun. Will 
she laugh in her extremity? we said. She carried 
it through with smiles between, but the laugh came 
when she saw her baby—the same laugh with super- 
added joy—and all that heard laughed with her, 
except the father, who vented his feelings in a flood 
of tears. 


—One of our young women, accompanying a 
gentleman on business, recently called at the hotel 
of a neighboring village. It being a cold day, the 
landlady invited her into the kitchen to sit by the 
stove. After a few moments’ silence, she was ac- 
costed by one of the women in this manner, “ Huw 
old are you?” Answer. “Twenty-four.” -‘ Dear 
me,” said her inquisitor, “ You’re awful fresh-look- 
ing and young. I heard your folks had to work from 
morning till night and had no rest.”” She was told 
that we do our work and enjoy it, but find plenty 
of time for rest ; to which she replied apologetic- 
ally, “I didn’t believe the story, for you look so 
young.” Soon another woman, with a patronizing 
and confiding tone, vouchsafed the pleasing in- 
formation. ‘“ My sister and I drove by your rat- 
factory the other day.” This was startling intelli- 
gence, and our friend hastened to inform her that 
the building she passed is devoted to manufactur- 
ing the rat-¢rap, not the animal / 


—The son of the “Canadian Trapper” is our 
“special artist,” our comic singer, our printer ; 
and apt in all he turns his handto. He is a bundle 
of jollity, wit and good nature. He is generous 
and obliging, willing in emergencies, full of friend- 
liness and amiability. When you find some 
innocent hoax going, like the ivy in our compos 
ing-room glowing with red-morocco blossoms, or 
a mirth-provoking representation of some ludicrous 
dilemma, “ taken on the spot,” you may be sure his 
ready hand is init. If you hear strains from some 
ancient fiddle at a most unexpected time, or from 
some unlooked-for quarter, puzzling you to tell 
whether they come from that sweet-toned bird, 
the guinea hen, or are the mellifluous notes of 
the katy-did, you may certainly know the violin 
is yielding to his manipulations. He is never done 
with his surprises. You must needs be wary not 
to be overtaken by him. We were tripped 
the other morning. From the press-room, we 
heard the clatter and thud of the job-press, ming- 
ling with the soft, liquid ripple of the harmonica ; 
surely we thought, he cannot be running both at 
once. Stepping quietly to the door and peeping in, 
we found him, driving the press with his foot, both 
hands engaged in laying on and taking off the 
sheets ; his instrument held before his mouth by a 
light wire frame fastened to his shoulders, and the 
music flowing sweetly on. 


—On Monday the 15th inst. a corps of men be- 
gan work on the home cattle-barn preparatory to 
changing it into a factory for fruit-preserving, box- 
making, printing, and home industries generally. 
It is a large building, one hundred and sixty 
feet in length, and seventy feet in breadth, and 
promises, when made over, to give our businesses 
a great deal of elbow-room and relieve our house- 
keepers not a little by giving them the whole of the 
Tontine. The cow-barn has always been in the 
way of the Community. When the writer came 
here in 1853, the barns were just across the road 
from the old mansion-house, and not far from where 
the seminary is now standing. They were however 
moved that year some thirty or forty rods further 
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north, and put into a shape quite wholesome and 
tasty we thought. But we were not thoroughly 
awake to barns and nuisances then ; for that very 
year a horse-barn was built almost opposite our 
dwellings, and when eight years later, we came to 
build our new house, we found ourselves face to 
face with a stable and piggery every time we 
looked out from our front windows. By the pur- 
chase of new farms, and by the increased produc- 
tiveness of our old ones, we were, ten years ago, 
compelled to build the present cattle-barn. It was 
put some thirty or forty rods away from our dwell- 
ings, and was thought to be a great way off. 
The old barn was converted into a horse-stable 
six or seven years ago, and the then horse-barn 
was made into a store and counting-room and has 
been a pleasure ever since. Things were getting to 
seem about right. At any rate many of our pioneers 
were active farmers who could do chamber-work at 
the barn and not lose faith in the good time com- 
ing. And may be some of us thought of heaven 
on earth asa farm large and nice with barns big and 
handy. But the heavens have thought otherwise ; 
and now our in-door businesses have pushed 
against the barns and told them to “move on.” 
We have called our barn the “Ark” for a long 
time, and now we shall call it the “ Arcade.” 


ABOUT NOSES. 


‘‘A good nose is requisite also.” —Shakspeare. 








HERE is always a suggestion of humor ina 

big nose. The comical Artemus had a nose 
of goodly dimensions, and a departed playmate of 
mine whose composition was clear fun and jollity, 
had, like the great humorist, little twinkling eyes, 
between which rose a huge proboscis. When I 
see a man bearing before him a pronounced fea- 
ture of this kind, happily unconscious of its pro- 
portions and quite complacent, as he rightly may 
be, I cannot but admire it as one of nature’s telling 
effects, and am led to observe the characteristics of 
its possessor and trace if possible their correspon- 
dence with his nasal structure. 

The nose has the advantage of the other organs 
in point of position. True it wears a fixedness of 
aspect ; possessing neither the changing expres- 
siveness of the eye, nor the mobility of the supple 
mouth ; but projecting right from the center of the 
facial group, it stands forth a bold, well-defined 
promontory, imparting strength and dignity to the 
countenance. 

Among the medium-sized noses of no particular 
style, which appear on the majority of faces, the 
true aquiline or eagle nose with its high and per- 
fectly sprung arch, stands forth as gratifying to the 
eye as a star of the first magnitude amid the lesser 
lights of the starry vault. The bold curvature of 
the organ imparts an air half-defiant to the face 
which bears it, and does indeed suggest a resem- 
blance to the massive, curling beak of the eagle. 
No flowery beds of ease for sucha man, his des- 
tiny is to follow whither his nose leads, and this 
he will do spite of opposition or intimidation. His 
activity, however, is of the physical rather than the 
mental kind, making him executive, pushing and 
bound to achieve success and secure a place for 
himself. His individuality asserts itself without 
effort of his. Such are the eagled-nosed men of 
my acquaintance. 

The Roman nose, though lacking somewhat the 
bold contour of the aquiline, is not less striking. 
The sharp swell just below the bridge is the marked 
feature which makes its identification easy. My 
fancy pictures the Roman legions on the march—a 
long line of these formidable looking noses mov- 
ing irresistibly onward ; a sight to inspire terror in 
the barbarian breast. It is a nose indicative of 
strength, power and noble ambition, also shrewd- 
ness and mentalcapacity. It implies action, but of 
an intellectual kin!. Independence, originality and 





often genius belong to the lucky ones who support 
this unique ornament. 

The modified Roman, also called the “ cogitative 
nose,” with its wide nostril, denotes great mentality 
and culture. Students, writers, thinkers, orators 
and statesmen adopt this style of nose. 

The Jewish nose is the Roman nose slightly 
hooked ; but this little variation of nose-outline be- 
comes a broad one in the comparison of character- 
istic traits. Eager acquisitiveness, love of gain, 
the instinct that looks sharp for self-interest, craft, 
cunning, indomitable perseverance and desire for 
power over others, are the qualities belonging to 
this type. 

The long straight nose, broad or thin, but promi- 
nent, may be called the American nose. Its 
owner is commonly a keen, penetrating, wide- 
awake individual, who refuses to be ignored, and 
who moves in society as a distinct atom, and is as 


.readily selected from the mass as his pet feature. 


The celestial, vulgarly called the “turn-up” 
nose, is a pleasing variation among the bolder 
types. It indicates wit, cleverness, quickness at re- 
partee, and a disposition modest and unasserting ; 
preferring to follow rather than lead. Then there is 
the scolding nose, sharp and pointed, the pug, 
the broad puffy nose, and the little stunted, feeble 
nose. 

The rarest of all nose-types is the classical 
Grecian. Long and shapely, it betokens repose of 
character, a harmoniously developed being, one 
moving in easy and graceful unison with others, 
and possessing qualities of gentleness and mod- 
eration ; a lover of the beautiful and artistic where- 
ever found. Such a nose and such traits, has my 
friend B., an amiable and agreeable companion. 
When he speaks, his low, modulated tones are ac- 
companied by a slight swaying of the head, and 
when he dwells on the beauties of nature and the 
pleasures of angling, there is a mild waving of the 
dexter arm. 

The unchanging aspect of the nose has been ad- 
verted to; but itis certain that very gradual chan- 
ges can be effected in the form of that organ even 
in the case of adults. It has been noticed, for ex- 
ample, that a rigorous course of mental discipline 
increases the hight of the nose; that as our sym- 
pathies broaden, and as we become cultured and re- 
fined, and as our moral nature gathers force, the nose 
takes on finer lines, growing larger and handsomer, 
and soin some degree becomes an index of our on- 
ward and upward progress. 3: 





Trust that man in nothing who has not a conscience in 
everything. And in your own case remember this plain 
distinction, a mistake which has ruined thousands,—that 
your conscience is not a law: no, God and reason made 
the law, and have placed conscience within you to deter- 
mine; not like an Asiatic Cadi, according to the ebbs 
and flows of his own passions, but like a British judge in 
this land of liberty and good sense, who makes no new 
laws, but faithfully declares that law which he knows 
already written.—Sterne. 





BIRD-LIFE. 


II. 


HE result of a close watch of the robins at 

their nest (also of the cat-bird and yellow bird) 
was a conviction tiat the male bird has little or 
nothing to do with the process of incubation. 
Even in the case of the dove (which is perhaps 
the most devoted of birds) the male has been 
known to sit only a few hours in the twenty-four, 
and even that labor may have been an exception. 
From the nature of the case, one would think it 
could not be otherwise. It is difficult to conceive 
how close sitting could be insured under a system 
of alternation. Such a mode is a little too 
much, I think, to expect from birds. Twice I had 
seen cock robin at the nest, when he seemed to be 








going through some kind of operatic performance ; 
but he was soon dismissed by his partner, whose 
bearing clearly showed that he was not wanted. 
He took it, however, good humoredly and went on 
singing. 

Some days before the eggs were hatched her 
ladyship took to stirring them up occasionally. 
This puzzled me at first, especially when upon 
each stirring she would incline her head a little, as if 
to listen; but I was soon reminded that it was 
necessary for the eggs to be moved sometimes to 
prevent their spoiling; yet imagine the instinct ! 
This she did more than once a day certainly, and 
with such a business-like air too, her head always 
turned down a little after each stirring, anticipative, 
I suppose. That which mainly engrossed my at- 
tention throughout, was the bearing of the crea- 
ture. There she was, asking favors of no one, 
and acting her part as though she had been used 
to it from time immemorial! She would some- 
times leave her nest for about ten minutes, how 
often, I cannot say. It is to be remembered, how- 
ever, that incubation is a time of rest, so that there 
can be but little call for nutriment. Well, mother- 
ly care keeps up the stirring until at length she 
stirs up to some purpose. 

On a set day, behold a new era opens ; doth birds 
appear at the nest. But who told them this time 
to come furnished with grué ? and how came mas- 
ter robin to know that his mate had got through 
with hatching? He had not been seen at the nest 
for a week or more. But even now he is only 
tiicre to inaugurate the new era. After a few flour- 
ishes, he is found to subside again into his own 
element. So I take it that his part is merely to 
attend at each inauguration, of which we will say 
there are three, viz: the laying the foundation of 
the nest, the breaking of the shell, and the flight 
from the homestead. Friend B. B. (almost as 
great a bird-lover as myself) had remarked that 
he thought it certainly required both birds to do 
the work of raising the brood, that the very object 
of pairing was that they might help one another 
and that in those cases.where the young needed 
no care from the first moment of hatching, there 
was no pairing at all. All of which seemed reason- 
able enough, but however true in general, it has 
been pretty well shown, I think, in this case at 
least, that the female robin would be equal to the 
task without the slightest help from her redoubt- . 
able partner. As regards the cat-bird and yellow 
bird, I have ascertained, as aforesaid, that while 
they have nothing whatever to do with the process 
of incubation, in other respects they take but a 
very subordinate part. Indeed, there are signs 
occasionally in the barn-yard that the hen is jeal- 
ous of the interference of the cock in brooding 
time. Some males we know, are given to the 
practice of devouring their own young. The male 
among birds, if not chargeable with the same 
offense exactly, would seem to suffer from the ill- 
savor that attaches to his sex from a perversion so 
monstrous. 

But why take a mere utilitarian view of the case ? 
What do we know of the play of life between the 
birds? What do we know of their language? 
Their very motions are full of meaning. There 
may be much sympathy going on between them, 
as indeed is shown by birds of all sorts collecting 
together at the cry ef distress, and even expressing 
their sympathy, which I have known them to do. 
And the male bird may help his mate more from 
sympathy than necessity in some cases, thus ren- 
dering his course somewhat irregular. I like the 
politeness of birds. The dove for instance, never 
loses his, even after pairing, as men are apt to do, 
alas ! 

The fact is, the mother is the mother the world 
over. No male can take her place in the nice lit- 
tle attentions required by the young, and I find 
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that her alleged devotion to her brood has not been 
mere sentimental talk. On the 6th of August, 
the brass band that accompanied the great pic-nic 
here on that day, took their stand right under the 
tree containing the robin’s nest, but the faithful 
creature abated not one jot in her foraging trips, 
either for the racket of the band, or the movement 
of the mass of visitors, seven hundred in all ! 


One word more. The programme of the young 
robin family, especially during the last week of 
nidulation, was as follows: eating (they had no 
ice-water), dozing, picking their feathers, stretching 
and flapping the wing, which last, by the way, they 
did most effectually ; tor as they soon became too 
big for the nest, they took to the edge, and then 
for the first time got the notion of a “ jumping-ott 
place.” And sure enough, on the morning of the 
fifteenth day from the shell, all three “ launched 
forth into space” followed by their faithful guide, 
who drew them off to a place of safety, and they 
are now “ reckoned among the robins !” 

R. S. D. 


SEALS. 
BY F. W. SMITH. 





IV. 
THE EFFECT OF A SEAL. 


ROM what has been presented in the foregoing 

pages it is evident that the real function of a 
seal is to act as a token or evidence of authentic- 
ity and authority. It isasilent, inanimate witness 
which, clinging faithfully to the instrument to 
which it has been affixed, testifies that the writing 
is what it purports on its face to be; that it has 
been seriously executed by the parties; and that 
it has not been signed by accident or in thoughtless- 
ness. This was, at least, the original and strict 
idea of its meaning. But we may still ask: 
Wherein lies the real force and virtue of a seal? 
Is it in the material of the seal, in the peculiar 
engraving or imprint of the signet, or does it lie in 
the very act itself of affixing and stimping the 
seal, be the material and imprint what they may ? 

It cannot be that the material of which the seal 
is composed has anything to do with its binding 
force, for we have seen that the material has varied 
greatly, from the earliest times down to the present, 
without at all disturbing the effect of the seal. 
Neither is the size or color important; a small 
seal of yellow wax has all the binding power of 
the largest and most elaborate seal of gold. Can 
the effect lie in the character of the figure im- 
pressed, z. ¢., in the peculiar engraving upon the 
stamp or signet ? 

In early times it evidently did to a degree ; wit- 
ness the cases of Jezebe] and Haman betore men- 
tioned. Imprints of important signets were known 
and carried authority with them. And this is also 
true in the case of royal and government signets 
from those days to this. A few great signets can 
be generally known to all men who have any occa- 
sion to know them, and from the nature of the case, 
but a few. But as far as ordinary sealing of deeds, 
contracts, and so forth, is concerned, this feature 
cannot be important. And we learn from old law 
that it isnot: “If four make adeed, two may 
make one seal, and the other two another seal ; 
and this shall be averred, and shall be a good 
deed of all four.” “If twenty make a deed, and all 
seal it at the same time with one and the same seal, 
yet itis good, and the deed of all. One piece of 
wax may serve for all the grantors which are 
named within the deed, if every one of them puts 
his seal upon the same piece of wax, or if another 
do so for them, and if the words in the deed imply 
so much, viz., if it be saidin the deed, zz cujus rei 
testimonium sigilla nostra apposuimus, or words 
to the same effect.” ‘Twenty men may seal with 
one seal on one piece of wax only, if all lay their 





hands on the seal together.” “If a man seal a 
deed with the seal of another man, it is good 
enough.” 


These opinions prove conclusively enough that 
in contemplation of the common law, the peculiar 
impression had nothing whatever to do with the 
binding force of seals in the affairs of business ; 
and it is apparent that if ‘“‘ twenty men may seal 
with one seal, on one piece of wax only,” or if “a 
man may seal a deed with the seal of another 
man,” and vet the deed be valid, we must look be- 
yond the character of the impression or of the 
substance on which it is made, for that quality of 
seals in which lies their binding force. We may 
be constrained to make two classes of seals as we 
progress beyond this point, for the peculiar im- 
pressions made by seals of state and royal seals 
clearly help to give them force and authority, while 
this is not the case with the less important seals of 
trade. As to these latter, the material of which 
they are composed and the nature of the impres- 
sion being both indifferent, we are forced to the 
conclusion that their whole strength and virtue lies 
in the act of affixing them. We may, then, con- 
sider this the essence of sealing as prescribed by 
the common law, for this mere act of affixing a 
seal of some sort is strongly enforced. The old 
law says, ‘“‘ That cannot be the deed of any who 
does not seal it.” 


Looking now at the present law and custom in 
the United States in regard to the use of seals, we 
see at a glance that the indifference formerly mani- 
tested by the law as to the substance of seals and 
the character of the impression made on them, has 
proved an incroaching thing. 


“In the Eastern States sealing, in the common- 
law sense, is requisite; but in the Southern and 
Western States, trom New Jersey inclusive, the im- 
pression on wax has been disused to such an ex- 
tent as to induce the courts to allow (but with cer- 
tain qualifications in some of the States) a flourish 
with the pen, at the end of the name, or a scroll, 
to be a valid substitute for a seal. This is destroy- 
ing the character of seals, and it is, in effect 
abolishing them, and with them the definition of a 
deed or specialty, and all distinction between writ- 
ings sealed and writings not sealed. Whether 
lands should be conveyed by writing signed by the 
grantor, may be a proper subject for municipal 
regulation. But to abolish the use of seals by the 
substitute of a flourish of a pen, and yet continue to 
call the instrument which has such a substitute a 
deed, or writing sealed and delivered within the 
purview of the common or the statute-law of the 
land, seems to be a misnomer, and is of much 
more questionable import.” In England also 
strict sealing has been greatly modified: ‘In 
modern practice the kind of seal made use of is not 
regarded, and the mere placing of the finger ona 
seal already made is held to be equivalent to seal- 
ing.” 

During the last century wafers of wheaten flour, 
and even bits of colored paper made to adhere by 
mucilage or gum, have been very generally substi- 
tuted for waxen seals on deeds, contracts, and 
so forth. 


This in itself was a breaking away from the 
strictness of the old common-law definition as 
given by Lord Coke, sigé/lum est cera impressa; 
but when the law goes further than this and allows 
the validity, as a seal, of a floursh of the pen on 
the’ paper of the instrument, without requiring any 
additional substance whatever to be affixed or sus- 
pended, it virtually admits that the old necessity 
which required sealing as indispensable to the val- 
idity of deeds and similar instruments, no longer 
exists, And because the law never deviates so 
widely from old established customs and precedents 
until it is, forced to it by the present wants of the 





people, we may reasonably infer that now, when 
almost every business man can write, and his hand- 
writing is known and can be identified, at least by 
his immediate acquaintances and customers, the 
people do not consider sealing necessary in many 
cases where it was formerly imperative, and that 
they are seeking to escape from the requirements 
of the old law as to its performance. 

A case has already been contested in the courts 
where the validity of seals or the fac-similes of 
seals printed at the same time and by the same 
agency as the printing of the certificates of a rail- 
way company which were to be afterward signed 
by the president or treasurer while as to the seal 
nothing was left to be done, was called in question 
and denied ; the decision being that they were not 
seals. 

The logical conclusion from what has been here 
presented, is that, seals having as we have seen, 
steadily decreased in importance during the last 
few centuries, as education and intelligence in- 
creased ; and the conditions which enforced seal- 
ing having so far changed that the law, though 
it has not yet ventured to abrogate the use of seals, 
has nevertheless been forced to virtually repudiate 
their necessity in the transactions of trade, thereby 
destroying their real force and effect ; all ordinary 
forms of sealing must, under the present drift of 
custom, eventually disappear. 

Tue Enp. 





THE NEWS. 





The London papers say the potato disease is spread- 
ing rapidly. 

Dr. Nélaton the great French surgeon has partly 
recovered from his recent illness. 

The Universalists are in Convention at Washington, 
D. C., with the Rev. Dr. Minor of Boston as President. 

The evacuation of the territory of France by the Ger- 
man army of occupation, was completed Sept. 16th. 

A serious riot took place at Tralee, Ireland, on Sept. 
16th. The police were finally obliged to charge the mob 
with fixed bayonets. 

The attempt to repair the broken cable of 1865, has 
failed, and the Great Eastern has arrived at Portland, 
England. 


One hundred tons of American bar-iron sold in Liver- 
pool on Monday, Sept. 15th, at 411 1tos., thus under- 
selling the English market. 

The friends of George Opdyke deny the rumor that 
he is about to resign the Presidency of the New York 
and Oswego Midland Railway. 

Gen. Edwin S. McCook was assassinated at a public 
meeting in Yankton, Dakota, by P. P. Wintermute, a 
banker, because of a dispute about railroad matters. 

The great storm of last week on the Black Sea was 
very destructive to life and property. Over seventy ves- 
sels were wrecked near the mouth of the Bosphorus, 
and nearly all on board perished. 


The yellow fever has been raging at Shreveport, La. 
All who were able left the plague-stricken town, and the 
condition of the sick and dying is reported as “ fearful 
to contemplate.” Help is now coming in from all quar- 
ters, and the number of cases is decreasing. 

Prof. J. A. King, accompanied by four friends, made 
a successful ascension in the balloon, “ Buffalo,” from the 
city of Buffalo on Tuesday, Sept. 16th. The party ex- 
pect to make the longest inland voyage on record if the 
weather is favorable. The balloon is one of the largest 
ever made, holding 95,000 cubic feet of gas. 


The new line of ocean steamers between New York 
and Hamburg, known as the Eagle line of the German 
Transatlantic Steam Navigation Company, sent out its 
first steamer, the Goethe, on Wednesday. Seven addi- 
tional steamers are now building on the Clyde for this 
line and are to be named after the great German poets, 
Schiller, Herder, Lessing, Wieland, Gellert, Klopstock 
and Korner. Each will have a capacity of 3,000 tons 
burden and 3,000 hoise-power. 

P. T. Barnum announces that if a balloon does not 
cross the Atlantic this fall he will spend 50,000 dollars 
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if necessary, in having the experiment tried next year. 
He evidently does not intend to make the attempt ina 
cheap balloon, for he says: “As at present advised, I 
shall have the silk manufactured in China, put together 
and prepared under the direction of scientific men in 
London, an experimental ascension made from the 
Sydenham Crystal Palace grounds, then bring the balloon 
to America, and make the Transatlantic trip from New 
York. I trust the public will believe that when I put 
my hand to the plow I shall not look back.” 

The Daily Graphic balloon made another attempt on 
Friday to start on its famous Transatlantic voyage. But 
it didn’t go, not much. Here is an account of what did 
take place: ‘By 4 o’clock the crowd had increased to 
great proportions, and all watched eagerly the rounding 
bulk, which ruse and enlarged so slowly that its advance 
was almost imperceptible. The great volume of impris- 
oned gas tugged at the lines that held it down, and the 
enormous globe swayed gently in the moderate breeze. 
The throng around the guarded ropes pressed thickly, 


and from without the inclosure, from windows and 
house-tops, and coigns of vantage for many a mile 
around, tens «f thousands of eyes watched the uneasy 
air-ship. All seemed going on well. Without a single 
warning sign of ruin, without any marked increase in 
the easy wind, without a movement or noise to announce 
collapse, suddenly a rift opened in the crown of the bal- 
loon, close by the valve. The gas struggling to get free 
immediately expanded the gap, and, with a running 
sound of tearing and ripping, but with no explosive 
outburst, the great balloon split from the top downward, 
fell in and northward, collapsed in an instant, and lay 
prone as if beaten down. ‘Three hundre:! thousand feet 
of gas were spilled in an instant. There was one great 
shout from tie multitude, and then a rush for the pros- 
trate balloon. The ring was broken in and the crowd 
made room for itse!f everywhere. The police soon 
partly cleared the roped-in space, and then Mr. Stein- 
er, Messrs. Goodsell and Donaldson, who for a moment 
had run aimlessly to and fro when their calamity came 
— them, gathered together, conferred, and made ex- 
planations. Messrs. Goodse!l announced that the thing 
wonld not be given up so. The burst balloon should 
be immediately examined and, if possible repaired. If 
it could not be made to serve, a new one should be made, 
of silk if necessary, and completed at the earliest possi- 
ble day.” 


OUR CLOCKS. 

ROM my room can be heard the striking of 

eight or ten different clocks, but never for once 
have they been known to mark time in unison. 
Awaking in the night I often find diversion in 
listening to the incessant ticking on every side, 
and in noting the varied rhythm of the oscillating 
pendants, some being slow and measured, some 
sharp and decided, some quick and nervous, but 
all going at once, and giving a monotonous unrest 
to the otherwise solemn stillness of the hour. Pres- 
ently the gloom is broken by the ringing tones 
of the large Hall-clock announcing the time of 
night. Then my neighbor’s clock over the way, 
on another key and with a decidedly accelerated 
movement, promptly repeats the refrain. As the 
sound ceases a clock in the south sitting-room 
hurriedly endorses the assertions of the other two 
in softly modulated accents. Catching the last 
note the clock in the dressing-room next drawls 
out the number as if too sleepy for the exer- 
tion. Then ensues a pause of fulla minute, when 
an unmusical little clock below-stairs corroborates 
the previous strikers in a very emphatic manner. 
Then clocks Nos. six and seven, one up- and the 
other dlown-stairs, as if vying with each other in 
speed, but regardless of pitch, start off at the same 
instant; but No. six, losing time, the remaining 
strokes have the effect of contrary-motion. A 
sepulchral-toned recorder round the corner next 
joins in the carnival, as if just roused to the impor- 
tance of its duty. As the last note vibrates on the 
ear, up Starts a little clock in the Mansard-attic, 
pitched an octave above all the others, and snaps 
out the oft-repeated number in spiteful accents, as 
if provoked at its own tardiness. When this shrill 
striker begins I know the clocks have all sounded, 
tor this one is always the last. The ticking goes 
on as before and I muse on the disagreement of our 
time-tellers, though I conclude that on the whole it 





is a mercy; for what a terrible din of dissonant 
sounds would they make all striking at once ! 

Not long since a stranger stopped the night with 
us, sleeping in a bed-room on the ground-floor. 
In the morning he said he had slept but little, 
and had found considerable amusement in listen- 
ing to our clocks as one after another sounded 
the hour of night. Before morning, he had suc- 
ceeded in identifying a dozen different time-pieces 
by their several tones, which he said varied from a 
minute to a minute and a-half in striking. He did 
not exaggerate the matter much. Here is a house 
full of clocks—no two of which, I speak it sadly, 
were ever known to perfectly agree. GITANO. 


HEAR! HEAR! 





E feel desperately inclined to give a howl- 

ing protest against the rapidly-increasing 
nuisance of steam-whistles—locomotive-whistles, 
factory-whistles, steam-boat-whistles—everywhere 
the sane infernal screaming and hooting. Insome 
parts of the country the pest takes the form of 
enormous cast-iron steam-gongs, which emit a sort 
of muffled roar, barely endurable three miles away, 
but near by, enough to drive one crazy with the ap- 
prehension of impending disaster. In New Haven, 
a city largely devoted to schools and institutions of 
learning, there is a most intolerable succession of 
hoots and roars from steam-whistles and steam- 
gongs, intermingled with factory-bells, railroad- 
bells, school-bells, little bells and big bells, until 
one shuts his book in despair and wonders what all 
creation is coming to. 

Even now as we write at 11.30 P. M., we hear 
two Midland trains out there in the “cut” puffing 
and screaming at each other as if they were deter- 
mined to see which could make the most noise. 
There they go, a succession of short, sharp hoots, 
followed by a prolonged blast which seems to say 
to the sleepy brakemen, “ Wake up / WAKE UP! 
WAKE UP!! up! up! up! WA—A KE 
UP!!! Was there ever such arow? A feline 
serenade with bull-dog accompaniment right under 
your window, is Eolian harps and dulcet warblings, 
compared with that hideous, ear-splitting instru- 
ment of torture, the modern steam-whistle. Is 
there no remedy ? G. E. C. 


The 0, G, Cook Book 


JUST PUBLISHED, 

Contains a!l the secrets of the 

COMMUNITY EITCHEN. 
It gives the most approved 0. C. receipts for 
making 
BREAD, 

SHORTCAKE, 

CAKE, 
SAUCES, &c. 











It tells the 0. C. manner of 
COOKING VEGRTABLES 
And explains the 0. C. method of 


PRESERVING FRUITS. 


It gives the best wisdom of the 0. C. mothers 
and nurses in respect to 





FOOD FOR BABIES, 


and contains other interesting and valuable 
matter, 


A 16mo pamphlet of 50 pages. Price, 25 cents. 


Sent by mail, postage paid, on receipt of price. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


SILK GOODS. 
Machine-Twist and Sewing-Silk of their own manufacture for 
sale by the Oneida Community. 
Address, LK] Onera Community, Oneida, N. Y. 





PRESERVED FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 


Put up for sale by the Oneida Community in tin and glass. Price. 
list sent on application. 


Address, [F] Ongipa Community, Oneida, N. Y. 





STEEL TRAPS. 


Eight sizes and kinds, suitable for the House-rat, Musk-rat, Mink, 
Marten, Fisher, Fox, Otter, Beaver, the Black and Grizzly Bears, 





are made by the Oneida C ity Descriptive price-list sent on 
application. 
Address, [T] Onerpa Community, Oneida, N. Y. 





MACHINE-SHOP AND FOUNDRY. 
Improved Lathe-Chucks, Blinn’s Patent Gate-Hinges, Machines 
for Measuring the Length and Testing the Strength of Manu- 
factured Silks, Bobbin-Winders for Sewing-Machines, etc. Agri- 
cultural, Machine and Light Castings, on hand or made to order. 
Descriptive price-list sent on application. 
Address, [M] Onermpa Community, Oneida, N. Y. 





THE WALLINGFORD PRINTING COMPANY. 

All kinds of Book and Job Printing executed: Manufacturers’ 
Illustrated Catalogues made a speciality: also Bronze and Color 
Work, and the finer kinds of Card, Circular and Bill-head Printing. 
Having enlarged its works and added new motive power, this Com- 
pany is in renewed condition to meet the wants its patrons with 
promp and 
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P. O. Address, Walling ford, Conn. 


PUBLICATIONS. 


(Sent from the Office of the Oneida Circular by mail, post-paid, on 
receipt of price.) 


History of American Socialisms. By Fohn Hum- 
phrey Noyes. 678 pp. 8vo. J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadel- 
phia. London, Trubner & Co. Price $3.00. 


The Trappers Guide; a Manual of Instructions 
for Capturing Fur-bearing Animals. By S. Newhouse. Third 
editior ; with New Narratives and Illustrations. 215 pp. 8vo. 
Price, bound in cloth, $1.50. 


Salvation from Sin, the End of Christian Faith ; 


an octavo pamphlet of 48 pages. By J. H. Noyes. Price 25 
cents per single copy, or $2.00 per dozen. 


Dixon and His Copyists ; a Criticism of the Ac- 
counts of the Oneida Community in ‘* New America,’’ ‘‘Spirit- 
ual Wives,’’ and kindred publications. By John Humphrey 
Noyes. Price 25 cts. 


Scientific Propagation. By Fohn Humphrey Noyes. 


Large octavo pamphlet of 32 pages. Price 25 cts. 


Male Continence. By Fohn Humphrey Noyes. 


An octavo pamphlet of 24 pages. Price 25 cts. 


Hand-Book of the Oneida Community ; Contain- 
ing a Brief Sketch of its Present Condition, Internal Economy 
and Leading Principles. Price 25 cts. 


The five pamphlets—‘‘ Salvation from Sin,’’ ‘Dixon and his 
Copyists,”” ‘* Hand-Book of the Oneida Community,’’ ‘‘ Scientific 
Propagation,”’ and ** Male Continence,’’ will be sent to a single ad- 
dress on the receipt of $1.00. 


Back Volumes of the Circular, Unbound. Price 


$2.00 per volume. 


Messrs. Trusner & Company, Book-sellers, Paternoster Row, 
London, have the ‘** History of American Socialisms,”’ the ‘‘ Trap- 
per’s Guide,” and the *‘ Hand-Book of the O. C.,’’ for sale. They 
will receive subscriptions for our other publications. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC PICTURES 


Of the Oneida Community Buildings and Grounds, made by a first- 
class artist and finely mounted, can be had on application at the 
Office of the Oneida Circular. 

LARGE VIEWS. 

Bird’s-eye View, looking West, of Community Buildings and 
Grounds, 12 by 14 inches, on fine enameled board 16 by 20; price 
$1.75. Quadrangle and Group, 12 by 14, mounted like the above ; 
price $1.7s. South and East Fronts of the Community Dwellings, 
giving a good view of the New Wing occupied by the Children— 
8 by 10, on tinted board 10 by 12, with an ornamental border: 
price $1.00, 

STEREOGRAPHS. 

No. 2, East and North Lawns. No. 3, East Lawn and Portico. 
No. 4, East Front. No.5, North Front and Lawn. No. 6, Bird’s- 
Eye View of Buildings looking West. No. 7, Lawn and Summer- 
House. No. 8, West View, toward Railroad. No. 11, Quadrangle. 
No. 12, Lawn View. No. 15, South and East Fronts. Price of 
Stereographs $3.00 per doz. Sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of 
price. 





